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The Class Is a Group 


LELAND P. BRADFORD 
Director, National Training Laboratories, N.E.A. 
F MONEY were no object and there were a surplus of good 
teachers would we eliminate the class group in favor of in- 
dividual teaching? 

Obviously not. Even without scientific evidence on group learn- 
ing, teachers know that forces operate in the classroom that sup- 
port individual learning if properly mobilized. Unfortunately, 
most teachers know this dynamic quality of groups in its negative 
as well as its positive effects, for most teachers know both the drag 
and the powerful push group forces can exert. Research validates 
this experimential knowledge of the sensitive teacher. And as re- 
search extends our knowledge of group forces and their relationship 
to learning, we learn more about how to put them to work. 

It is an exciting concept that identical group forces are operating 
in the classroom whether they work for learning or against it. This 
means that an important part of teacher development is learning 
how to utilize the group in behalf of learning. This doesn’t alter 
the fact that the individual himself must decide how much of him- 
self he will commit to the learning process. It does mean that the 
group influences individual productivity by the climate it creates, 
by the emotional support members provide one another, by how 
much members share responsibility for good learning conditions, by 
the acceptance of individual differences, by whether group norms 
resist the teacher or respect him as a partner in the learning enter- 
prise. 

Change is characteristic of education today—change in concepts, 
in purposes, in methods. Creative teaching and learning, automa- 
tion in the teaching-learning process, and increased variation in 
teaching roles occupy our attention. The classroom teacher is 
under pressure to be more creative and at the same time to cope 
with an expanding school population, to accelerate learning and at 
the same time to reach ever higher standards, to cultivate the in- 
dividual and at the same time to prepare the student for social 
membership and for collaborative problem-solving demanded by the 
participative age the world is entering. 
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To meet these critical needs, some of which sometimes appear to 
make contradictory demands, the teacher has at hand powerful allies 
in the forces, latent or expressed, in every group. Often resistant to 
individual learning, these forces can reinforce the teacher’s efforts 
to increase learning. By understanding these forces, the teacher can 
decide when and how to use both the total group and various sub- 
group formations to support the individual as he learns. The group 
itself can establish standards of maximum achievement rather than 
mediocrity. 

Paradoxically, then, proper use of group forces may be the best 
way to nurture individual learning. When teachers know how to 
help students help one another, they can vitalize learning. Instead 
of struggling against learning, and against the teacher, students 
can become excited collaborators in a common adventure. 

Unfortunately the educational values which can emerge when 
the class becomes a group for learning have not been thoroughly 
understood and teachers, by and large, have not been trained to 
build and maintain effective learning groups. 

Let us examine group forces affecting learning and their applica- 
tion to the functions of the teacher. 


The Common Goal of the Class Group is Individual Learning 


When the class as a group accepts as a common goal learning for 
all members, the climate generated is far different from that which 
prevails when what anyone learns concerns only himself (with what- 
ever encouragement the teacher can give). Of course, the individual 
decides how far he will commit himself to learning. And of course, 
individuals learn at different rates and different levels. But indi- 
viduals often fail to operate up to their own capacity. It is increas- 
ingly clear that a significant factor in achievement is how much in- 
dividuals help or block each other. When learning becomes the 
class standard or “norm,” each individual is encouraged to learn 
to his full potential. When conflicting norms are established, the 
committed student may be penalized as an “eager beaver.” ‘“Get- 
ting by” may be protected by the group as proper behavior. And 
the teacher expends energies unproductively in keeping members of 
the class with different standards in some degree of harmony. 

Though at times we all must have solitary meditation, people 
generally do not learn alone any more than they live alone or be- 
come personalities alone. Learning is a social affair with many 
learnings possible only from social interaction. If forces generated 
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when people interact are opposed to learning, the teacher has an 
uphill fight on his hands. 

If, however, these same forces can be mobilized in behalf of 
learning, then individual learning problems become the concern 
of others. Emotional support, which we now know to be essential 
in learning, is shared among students, and giving and receiving help 
from each other becomes a powerful reinforcement to the teacher's 
own efforts. When there is common acceptance of the task of learn- 
ing, individual students are freer to channel their feelings into re- 
sponsible mutual help. When students discover and share feelings, 
a climate can be established in which group loyalty and pride 
encourage learning while acceptance of individual differences and 
problems discourage pressure toward conformity. Teachers and stu- 
dents can together ask, “What is there about our class group that is 
keeping some of us from learning more, and what can we do to im- 
prove the situation.” 

Research in industry and other fields where productivity and 
creativity are goals, indicates that well-functioning groups do not 
just happen but must be carefully developed and maintained if high 
productivity is to be assured. This is equally true when the work 
unit is the class and the production goal is individual learning. In 
each case, forces resulting from group cohesion, standard setting, 
appropriate ways of recognizing and dealing with emotional fac- 
tors, goal setting, and membership acceptance can raise the level 
of productivity. 


Group Mental Health and Climate 


Much attention is paid to the mental health of individual stu- 
dents. Counselors, clinical psychologists, psychiatrists, teachers, and 
educational administrators all are concerned with detecting mental 
and emotional ill health and promoting health. Yet class groups 
vary about as widely as do individuals in mental health, and few do 
much about using group forces to promote health. We know that 
some classes are constructive and building; some, traumatic and de- 
structive. Some foster apathy and withdrawal; some encourage en- 
thusiastic commitment. Group and individual mental health are in- 
teractive. The climate, a symptomatic measure of group health, 
lowers or raises the “learning ceiling” for each student. 

This should not imply that the goal is to tranquilize students. 
Learning, if it is effective, entails stress. Learning requires exposure 
of areas of inadequacy or ignorance, and exposure is loaded with 
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potential threat. Learning means venturing into the unknown 
without promise of success. Learning involves change—a disturb- 
ance between the individual’s internal world and his relations to his 
external world. Change means unpredictability. There is always 
the risk of failure. 

The hallmark of good teaching is not to protect the student 
from exposure, learning, and change, but to create supportive condi- 
tions which enable the individual to undergo the process of learn- 
ing, to handle his anxieties and concerns, and to experiment with 
new ways of thinking and behaving. The point here made is 
that the teacher alone cannot supply all the support necessary for 
all students, but in every class group there are forces that may 
become supportive. How to generate or mobilize these forces is a 
strangely neglected area of teacher training. 


The Learning Group 
Though hundreds of successful teachers over the country have 
learned through experience to work with group forces and have 
been highly inventive in developing good group climates, research 
in group behavior in the classroom is relatively recent. The up 
surge of such research during the past two decades is only beginning 
to make a dent in educational practice and in teacher training. It 
may be that in our preoccupation with child understanding and 
teacher-pupil relationships, significant though this is, we have 
tended to ignore the importance of the classroom as a group. 
Building and maintaining a relationship has to be the joint re- 
sponsibility of those in the relationship. More effective learning 
takes place when the student becomes a more active partner in the 
establishment and continuance of a learning relationship. The 
classroom group, where relationships can be developed among peers 
and where the teacher serves to involve students more actively in 
their own learning, can increase learning. When the teacher takes 
sole responsibility for maintaining relationships, he clutches to him- 
self too many leadership and group building functions. Instead, 
the teacher could join with students in developing a group. He 
‘ could share the responsibility for maintaining it. But to do this 
he first has to know how to be an effective group member himself. 
This, too, is strangely neglected in teacher training. 
Given the educational purpose of helping youth to learn and 
grow, a basic mechanism for learning needs to be developed which 
most effectively releases the student from his anxieties and inhibi- 
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tions concerning learning, encourages him to enter fully into the 
learning situation, supports him during the process of learning, and 
facilitates the use of systematic knowledge. Such a mechanism is the 
learning group in which the efforts of all involved—teacher and 
students—are directed toward eliminating blocks to learning. If the 
teacher succeeds in developing a class group, he has gained twenty to 
thirty partners rather than an equal number of antagonists. 

Group development is not easy. Effective groups do not just 
happen. Natural groups too often serve the few, are destructive of 
others, and spend energy wastefully. Requirements for cooperative 
group building include shared decision-making about goals, shared 
diagnosis of group difficulties and shared analysis of group successes, 
shared analysis of required teacher and student roles, acceptance of 
all individuals as members of the group, an accepted standard of 
working on individual and group problems, a willingness to experi- 
ment, and efforts to utilize resources of all members. 

All of the places demands on the teacher that are not in the tra- 
ditional set of requirements. He must be committed to the concept 
of a class group and convinced that group forces can increase in- 
dividual learning. He must have diagnostic sensitivity to emotional 
factors in the group as well as to the consequences of behavior on 
task and group building levels. He must be able to hear “the music 
as well as the words” of group behavior. He must be able to help 
develop a climate and a structure within which learning goals 
can be established, learning accomplished, and individual and group 
problems analyzed. 

Carefully and deliberately he can then relinquish to the group 
much of his traditional control. And he can learn to find new grati- 
fications to replace those he may once have derived from control. 

There is nothing “‘soft” in working with a group. The path to 
group development is studded with difficulties. The reward comes 
in the increased learning and growth of students and in increased 
awareness of their full potential. 


How can the teacher acquire the necessary skills and insights? 

Teachers need experience in taking membership in a group in 
order to learn at first hand some of the individual problems in be- 
coming a group member. They cannot understand the needs of 
others until they become aware of their own. They cannot predict 
the consequences of the behavior of others unless they can more 
clearly see the effects of their own. They cannot develop leadership 
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until they experience leadership functions. What is needed is a 
combination of experience and cognitive learning. 

For the past fifteen years the National Training Laboratories 
of the NEA has been experimenting with a variety of occupational 
fields in the development of more effective leadership and member- 
ship skills. The approach developed is finding application from the 
first grade through the university level as well as in industry, in 
national organizations, in other occupational groupings. 

At the heart of this approach is the unstructured training group 
—unstructured in the sense that the elements of the usual group— 
power structure, a common task or goal, patterns of communication, 
procedures for working, a designated leader—are lacking. These 
elements have to be created by the members themselves. In other 
words, the unstructured group of 12-15 members and a trainer be- 
comes a laboratory in which the members are both observers (“‘scien- 
tists”) and participants (sources of data). Through this experience 
members learn about group development by being part of the 
process of creating a group. They also learn about their own ability 
to work with others, their ability to communicate their real mean- 
ing, and their effect on other members. 

In the beginning of most training groups there are pulls and 
hauls as status symbols are exchanged and various pressures for 
leadership and for acceptance of personal goals are made. Grad- 
ually the group comes to realize that a common goal must be 
fashioned out of the desires, wishes, and purposes of all. People 
begin to listen more intently to each other. Gradually a set of 
norms or standards develop and are accepted—that all should have 
a chance to participate, that no one should manipulate the group, 
that minorities have rights too, that no one should overdominate. 
Far from suppressing individualism, the training group becomes 
for many a unique opportunity to discover and fully express one’s 
self. The meaning of individuality is for many a major learning in 
a training group. 

Each member has a chance to learn about his own difficulties and 
those of others in becoming an effective member of the group. 
The trainer gives expert, professional help to the group in learning 
how and what to look for and how to accept and use the data pro- 
duced. Out of the slow and somewhat difficult, sometimes uncom- 
fortable, creation of a group usually comes greater sensitivity to 
others, improved awareness of the complexities of group behavior, 
increased skills in working with others in group situations. 
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Pupil Respect for the Teacher 


Louis M. SMITH 


Graduate Institute of Education 
Washington University 


A MORE apt title of this discussion would have been “pupil 

espect for the teacher: a problem in educational psychology,” 
for it is the writer’s contention that one of the major functions 
of an academic discipline is to bring concepts and research evidence 
to bear upon important and knotty problems faced by teachers. 
With such understanding should come a measure of control by 
the teacher. Tentatively, we can define respect in accordance with 
Webster, “to consider worthy of esteem.” We mean also, true 
esteem rather than surface or nominal acquiesence. In more psy- 
chological terms, we might ask how does one elicit from a particular 
class this response of valuing, prizing or holding in esteem. The 
conceptualization we would offer rests on the major assumption 
that the specific practical suggestions will vary markedly from 
teacher to teacher, but the concepts typifying the things to look for 
will be constant from situation to situation. 

One must look first at the environment in which the teacher 
and class are operating. If the broader community values teachers, 
hires only highly competent persons, and pays them at the level 
of other professions there is a much different situation from an- 
other community wherein any teacher with the most minimal 
qualifications is hired through necessity. If the school building 
has a tradition in which teachers are held in high respect, there is 
seldom the difficulty in gaining the respect of any individual class. 
If this is not so then there will be correspondingly greater prob- 
lems. High schools do vary markedly in their social and intellectual 
climates. Such differences provide a significant context for the 
classroom. In summary we emphasize an important principle: the 
external environment influences the more specific teacher-pupil 
and teacher-group relationships. 


Meeting Group Norms 
Psychology offers a second important principle for this dis- 
cussion: an individual’s status in a group increases insofar as he 
meets the norms of the group. In more everyday language, this 
means that insofar as the classroom group of pupils has a clear 
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and consistent idea of the “way a teacher should behave,” and in- 
sofar as the teacher can perceive what this idea is, and insofar 
as she has the knowledges, skills, and attitudes to meet this, she 
Each of the 


can control the respect the pupils have for her. 
conditions in the proposition point to the complexities of the 
analysis. Before considering the complexities, however, the gen- 
eral point should be extended. In a recent study (Smith, 1960), 
the writer pursued the idea that one of the most important roles 
that the teacher has to play is that of group leader. Pupils were 
asked a series of questions in the format “The teacher should. . . .” 
The pupils indicated the frequency with which the behaviors should 


occur. The questions were organized into the leader roles, Initiat- 
ing Structure and Consideration, which had been developed by the 


Ohio State Studies (Stogdill and Coons, 1957). Initiating Structure 
refers to implementing the institutional goals, the teacher should see 
that the pupils work together, the teacher should set deadlines, 


the teacher should expect pupils to do good work and so forth. 
Consideration refers to behaviors which take account of the more 
individual goals of the pupils, that is the teacher should be friendly, 
should listen to the group’s ideas, should show an interest in every 
pupil, and so forth. Previous work with business, industrial, and a 


military groups had indicated that the “best” leaders tended to carry 
out both of these roles. In the investigation of pupil expectations 

it was found that the pupils expected the teacher to fulfill both of 
these roles. These expectations were similar between subject areas, 
math and social studies, between sexes, boys and girls, between grade 
levels elementary, junior and senior high and between ability levels, 
high and low I.Q. Exceptions occurred with senior high pupils 
(as opposed to elementary and junior high) and with brighter 


pupils (as opposed to duller) who expected the teachers to be higher 
on Initiating Structure. No difference occurred in Consideration.? 


Ryans, in his analysis of patterns of teacher behavior, stresses 
three similar clusters of actions or roles which people use to describe 
teachers. These are 1) warm, understanding and friendly vs. aloof, 
egocentric and restricted, 2) responsible, businesslike, systematic vs. 
evading, unplanned, slipshod, and 3) stimulating, and imaginative 

(Ryans, 1960, p. 382). If our analysis is cor- 
rect then teachers who are able to fulfill these roles will increase 


vs. dull and routine. 
pupil sentiment toward themselves. 
2 An investigation currently underway focuses on the discrepancies between expecta 
tions and actual teacher behavior as these discrepencies relate to group functioning. 
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One of the complexities which we must introduce concerns a 
situation wherein a teacher holds a particular view or attitude 
toward children or toward appropriate teacher behavior and the 
pupils hold another. For instance, Della Piana and Gage (1955) 
were able to discriminate between elementary school classes, in 
terms of the pupils’ valuing “cognitive” behaviors compared to 
those classes with pupils valuing “affective” behaviors. The in- 
vestigators used items such as preferences for teachers who teach 
a lot versus teachers who are friendly. They found that teachers who 
possessed nurturant attitudes were favored by the “affective” classes 
but not favored (nor were they disfavored) by the “cognitive” 
classes. The principle holds, pupil sentiment increases as the 
teacher meets the norms of the group. The difficult question, about 
which little research evidence exists, is how far, if at all, and in what 
specific ways should (can?) a teacher shift her behavior to capitalize 
on this principle? How does this interact with her over-the-years 
general reputation in the building? What does this mean to her 
conception of herself? 


Idiosyncracy Credits 

At this point, the writer urges the profession to adopt a new 
concept, idiosyncracy credits, (Hollander, 1958) for it allows one 
to deal with a problem such as respect in terms of the moment-to- 
moment aspects of a situation which is constantly changing. In 
one usage “an accumulation of positively disposed impressions” 
idiosyncrasy credit is almost synonymous with respect. We would 
appeal to the usage as an item of credit or debit which accrues to a 
person each time he takes action in a group. As the teacher does 
something which meets the norms, the expectations, of the group, 
ie., explains a difficult point or presents a humorous illustration 
of a concept, she gains credits in the eyes of the group. As she 
does things which violate the group norms then she loses credits. 
During the course of a class period each item of the teacher’s be- 
havior may be viewed in terms of gains and losses in credits. 

One of the more exciting implications of this idea is its relation- 
ship to moving the group in particular directions desired by the 
teacher. As she builds up a stock of credits she can expend them 
for purposes she sees as valuable. For instance, a teacher who is 
teaching in a school situation where expectations exist for a pattern 
of behavior wherein assignments are made, pupils engage in in- 
dependent study of the text, recitations are heard, and examina- 
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tions are given, may wish to change to a pattern wherein each pupil 
engages in an extensive individual project. Idiosyncratic behavior 
by the teacher in this direction will bring debits. If the teacher 
has a strong credit-debit balance she can bring the group to this new 
position, and insofar as satisfactions eventually begin to occur to 
the pupils she will begin to regain her credit balance. In this way 
the norms of the group can be shifted. Such a concept as idiosyn- 
cracy credits resolves the paradox that leaders, most of all, must 
conform to group norms but at the same time they, most of all, 
change group norms. 

To this point our discussion of gain and loss in idiosyncracy 
credits has been oversimplified. For instance, the teacher's reputa- 
tion, built up over the years, provides a stability in the teacher-pupil 
relationship. Research in opinion change (Hovland, 1953) 
has suggested that a person with high regard who communicates 
a message urging action contrary to the beliefs of the recipients 
creates a conflict in the recipients. The conflict may be resolved in 
several ways. Some individuals lose faith in the communicator 
as we are suggesting in our analysis. Others dissociate the message 
from the communicator with comments such as “I don’t believe he 
really said it” or “There must be some special reason or circum- 
stances.” In our analysis this would be akin to “He’s just having a 
bad day.” Other individuals may change their opinions regarding 
the item in the message. 

As summary illustration, taken from an interview with a bright 
8th grade girl typifies the reputation problem. 


Investigator: “Does it make any difference whether or not you know the ETV 
teacher?” 

Barbara: “I think it does a lot because some kids think a teacher has got it in 
for them, I mean he has a grudge against them. You don’t know anything 
about him; you like him from the start. ... Like some kids when they come 
to school, other kids tell them about certain teachers, that they’re grouchy 
or the type that pick on certain kids. They don’t want you to do this or that 
but they let other kids do it and they pick certain ones, like their pets or 
something. Well, I think this way when really you have someone you never 
saw there isn’t anyone to tell you what he’s like or anything. I think it 
really helps a lot.” 

Investigator: “You can make up your own mind about him?” 

Barbara: “Uh huh.” 


Such an illustration clearly indicates the testing out of the new 
teacher and the building of a stabilized perception. The diffi- 
culties faced by a teacher who through her reputation has no balance 
of idiosyncracy credits is also apparent. 
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Respect versus liking 

Appealing, once again to the environmental context, the situa- 
tion in which pupil-teacher relations exist, we see that pupils 
and teachers, by the nature of the system, are not equals. Although 
each can exert certain controls over the other, i.e., pupils can “make 
life difficult for the teacher” and teachers can invoke a variety of 
sanctions, including failure, on the pupil, the system fosters a su- 
perior-subordinate relationship, analogous in many ways to the 
parent-child relationship. When optimal, such a relationship, ac- 
cording to Homans, leads to respect rather than liking. He com- 
ments 
“One loves one’s father; yet in a way resents his control. Behavior toward him 


instead of being free and easy, is constrained. At best one’s attitude is admira- 
tion, at its worst it is open hatred; its norm is respect.” (Homans, 1950, p. 244) 


This relationship of dependency provides other clues for ana- 
lyzing the concept of respect. Implicit in a dependency relationship 
is the power that can be wielded by the superior. Our society, 
over the centuries, has developed a series of norms concerning the 
“proper” use of power. In its most generalized form “fairness” in 
the exercise of power is probably the most critical element. Al- 
though not clearly defined in the educational literature, fairness 
refers mostly to such problem areas as grading and classroom de- 
mands for certain kinds of behavior. Insofar as pupils have equal 
opportunities for grades and receive comparable punishments or 
sanctions for misbehavior, the teacher is not playing favorites but 
is being fair. Little research attention has been directed to the 
possible conflict in treating people as individuals which implies 
treating them differently and being fair, i.e., treating them the 
same. A best guess would suggest that individualization must occur 
in relationships other than those wherein power is a component. 
Further analysis would suggest that it is in these other aspects of 
the teacher pupil relationship that the sentiment of liking develops, 
in contrast to the situation wherein respect develops.* 


Conclusions 
The gist of the present discussion can be summarized in a few 
brief principles. First, an understanding of the implications of 
any such problem as “pupil respect for the teacher’ requires a 
careful examination of the environmental context in which the 


2We have not introduced the complications surrounding ambivalence in reaction, a 
phenomenon, which frequently occurs when one individual controls the fate, both re- 
wards and punishments, of another. 
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individual teacher functions. This examination should be more 
than casual. Second, there is evidence to support the general prin- 
ciple, that a person’s respect from a group increases as he behaves 
in accord with the group norms. Teachers play special roles in 
classroom groups and within particular classes these are even more 
specifically defined. Some evidence would suggest that leadership 
behaviors are especially useful in analyzing teacher behavior. 
Third, the concept of “idiosyncracy credits” seems useful in under- 
standing the moment to moment aspects of classroom interaction; 
we would suggest that the profession incorporate the concept into 
common usage. Finally, we would suggest that respect can be dis- 
criminated from liking and that the former term is a more fruitful 
way of analyzing pupil sentiments toward the teacher. 
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How Can Teacher-Pupil Relations 
Be Improved? 


JouHN WITHALL 
University of Wisconsin 
xx 
Framework and Assumptions 

ASICALLY, any real improvement in teacher-pupil relation- 

ships has to emerge from the quality of interaction that the 
classroom teacher initiates and nurtures between herself and her 
students. It used to be imagined that these relationships were 
improved in direct proportion to the knowledge a teacher had of 
the youngsters whom she taught. We have indications from one or 
two sources, e.g., Bush’s study, that it is not quite that simple. 
Facts and knowledge about their students may be a necessary condi- 
tion for changing the perceptions, attitudes and behaviors of teach- 
ers but they are not a sufficient condition. Knowledge about stu- 
dents is important, but only as it is used consciously. 

Against a background of considerable organized knowledge about 
each of the learners in her classroom several principles or factors 
need to he employed to guide the teacher’s behavior in order to im- 
prove the teacher-pupil relationships. 

The key word in the title of the paper is “improved.” We have 
several assumptions related to this “improving” process. They are 
these: that the teacher must assume the major responsibility in 
bringing about improvement; that her strategy and actions will 
trigger off behaviors and reactions in the learners that will comple- 
ment and augment the improvement trend; that improvement in 
teacher-pupil relationships sought in order to enhance both the 
achievement learning and the social-emotional development of the 
learners; and finally, that teacher-pupil relationships can be im- 
proved only in a context of healthy interrelationships. 

What are some of the things that teachers may do to improve 
teacher-pupil relationships? The activities or factors that teachers 
have to be concerned with fall into several categories. They may 
be labelled: (a) physical arrangements; (b) attitudes; (c) methods; 
(d) strategies; and (e) personal and professional resources. 


1 Bush, R. N. The Teacher-Pupil Relationship. (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1954). 
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Physical Arrangements 

The way in which a teacher uses the classroom space and locates 
herself in it has, it appears, an impact on the inter-personal rela- 
tionships that develop between the pupils and her. Miller? in a 
private communication to the writer has outlined some hunches he 
has regarding effects on classroom interaction from the way in which 
a teacher organizes, moves within and uses the classroom space her- 
self and helps the learners to use and move in the classroom area. 
He has diagrammed the movement within and use of classroom 
space by both the teacher and her pupils and found differences be- 
tween the way teachers use and move within the classroom area. 
It appears that the teacher’s moving around the classroom among 
the pupils increases the probabilities of interaction between her- 
self and the learners and the likelihood of ampler communication 
and better relationships. It seems reasonable to believe, too, that 
the teacher by placing herself, e.g., by sitting on a nearby chair or 
desk seat, by squatting beside the learner’s desk and, in general, by 
arranging that the eye-level of the learner and herself is the same 
and that she and the learner are physically on the same level will en- 
hance teacher-pupil relationships. The mere location of the teach- 
er’s desk probably has an effect on teacher-pupil relationships. Is 
the desk set dead-center-front in the room giving an indication that 
the teacher has to be centrally and frontally located in order to keep 
tab on and give orders to the learners? Is the desk set at the back 
of the room or to the side tending to play down the controlling and 
policing role of the teacher? 


Attitudes 

Does the teacher display a genuine interest in the pupils by the 
manner in which she listens to them, hears them out, responds 
thoughtfully and appropriately to their questions and expressions of 
concerns? If she does this genuinely and consistently, interpersonal 
teacher-pupil relationships will probably be improved. However, 
if the teacher merely “goes through the motions” and indulges in 
what Halpin‘ has called ‘muted language,’ i.e., gives out cues that 
contradict and belie the ritual in which she indulges, then teacher- 
pupil relationships can hardly be improved. 

A teacher who is enthusiastic about what she is teaching con- 
tributes a great deal to enthusing youngsters and in helping them to 

2 Miller, Donald M. Non-Verbal Aspects of the Teaching-Learning Situation. (privately 
circulated paper). 

8 Withall, John “An Objective Measurement of a Teacher’s Classroom Interactions.” 
Journal of Educ. Psych., Vol. 47, No. 4, April 1956, pp. 203-212. 


Halpin, Andrew W. “Muted Language,’ The School Review, Vol. 68, No. 1, Spring 
1960, pp. 85-104. 
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get a firm grasp on the facts and insights associated with the subject- 
matter. Interpersonal relationships appear to flourish concomitant- 
ly with a task-oriented and problem-solving focus of the participants 
in a learning situation. 

Simple courtesy towards and an evidencing of respect for students 
when they talk, make a request, ask a question or give a response 
can contribute much to improving teacher-pupil relationships. 
Courtesy indicates that one values and appreciates the individual 
and recognizes his integrity and worth. If a genuine interest is dis- 
played by the teacher in the out-of-class and out-of-school activities 
of the pupils in athletics, hobbies and part-time work this can 
contribute greatly to the learning-teaching process by offering a 
further basis of interaction and understanding. 


Methods 

If a teacher organizes her materials effectively, they can be 
marshalled more readily for presentation to and the use of the 
learners. One sure way of indicating respect for and appreciation of 
the learners can be the teacher’s expending thought, time and 
effort to so organize the material she wishes to communicate to the 
learners that they more readily comprehend and internalize same. 

Teachers need to create a learning climate which encourages and 
frees the learner to bring his intellectual and emotional resources to 
concentrated focus on the facts, skills, and attitudes he is working 
to master. If the youngsters feel psychologically threatened and 
emotionally disturbed because of discouraging, derogatory and dep- 
recating behaviors on the part of the teacher, they cannot apply 
themselves to the content and learning task. 

Lack of adequate communication—lack of getting the message 
across—is both a cause and a result of poor teacher-pupil relation- 
ships. The teacher has to strive to use as plain and direct language 
as possible, must try to offer organizing principles or generalizations 
by giving pertinent and concrete examples or experiences to the 
learner. Furthermore, she should make clear to the learners the 
bases for her decisions, recommendations to and expectations of 
them. Understanding reasons for decisions and actions that affect 
parties to those decisions and actions is a sine qua non of effective 
interaction and improved relationships. 


Strategy 


The whole issue of motivation revolves around the strategies 
employed by the teacher in working with the learners. The strategy, 
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for instance, of having the learners participate in the setting of clear 
learning goals and classroom procedures helps ensure the involve- 
ment of the students in the activity and affords opportunities for 
their commitment to effective action in the learning process. This 
participation in goal-setting and deciding ways of proceeding en- 
hances not only learning but the quality of interaction that occurs 
between teacher and pupil. Similarly, encouraging the learners to 
collaborate in the assessment of their learning and progress rein- 
forces their learning and ensures healthier teacher-pupil relation- 
ships. The teacher is thereby somewhat removed from the task- 
master, I-judge-you role to a position of collaborator-co-evaluator 
of the learning task in terms both of her own effectiveness and in 
terms of the achievements of the pupils. This collaborative effort 
between the teacher and pupil in constant, cooperative evaluation of 
progress and scholastic achievement motivates the learners, keeps 
both learners and teachers abreast of the current learning difficulties 
that are being encountered, and further improves the teacher-pupil 
relationship. Of course, if the teacher can impress on the principal 
supervisor and superintendent the importance of teacher-pupil re- 
lationships in the classroom for enhancing the pupils’ learning and 
development then his task in the classroom will be that much more 
easily accomplished. The influence of the school administrator’s in- 
teraction patterns with his staff have great impact on the overall 
social-emotional climate of school and classrooms. 


Human RELATIONS IN THE SCHOOL 


Personal and Professional Resources 

The teacher’s role as guide and facilitator of learning is strength- 
ened to the extent that she constantly develops her knowledge about 
how human beings grow and learn. This knowledge and under- 
standing may be deepened from guiding the learners’ activities day 
by day. If she has an organized framework of principles and con- 
cepts from the field of child development in which observed be- 
haviors and idiosyncrasies of individual children can be framed the 
task of teaching will be facilitated. Another important contributing 
factor to better teacher-pupil relationships and learning is the neces- 
sity for the teacher to keep herself healthy by ample recreation 
and rest so that fatigue and sickness does not hamper her and lead 
to irritability, sharpness and insensitivity with the youngsters she 
teaches. Finally, the exploitation of her sense of humor whether 
it be limited or great can probably do as much as anything in im- 
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proving the interpersonal interactions of learners and teachers in 
the educative process. And where does the school administrator 
enter in? As we have indicated administrators need to be made 
aware of—particularly school principals—their role in creating a 
total school climate which aids and abets the development of sound 
teacher-pupil relationships in each classroom. The relationships 
between the principal and his staff are very important. 


Suggestions of Teachers for Improving Teacher-Pupil Relationships 


The preceding was written entirely on the basis of the percep- 
tions of the author who has been a high school teacher, a University 
professor and has participated for about fifteen years in teacher 
education programs both pre-service and in-service. After recording 
these suggestions for improving teacher-pupil relationships the 
opportunity offered itself to get the ideas of 16 teachers in an in- 
service education program on teacher-pupil relationships. 

The teachers were members of a faculty of twenty-eight. The 
men comprised two-thirds of the staff. The respondents to the 
question represented a range of experience from one to 30 years, 
with a median of 3 years and a mean of 7. They all taught grades 
between 9th and 12th year. Most of them did not indicate what 
subjects they taught but one said she was a librarian, another taught 
music, still another chemistry and physics, and another English. 

The responses of these teachers can be placed in seven categories. 
The category which encompassed the largest number of suggestions 
had to do with development of an understanding of each pupil 
as an individual by learning about his home, his background, his 
plans, hobbies, likes, dislikes, interests and abilities. In order of 
frequency the second largest number of recommendations fell into 
a two-pronged category one which urged the teacher to show respect 
for the student and his views and the other urged that the teacher 
develop knowledge of students through personal contact. The third 
area of ideas expressed by the high school teachers was the notion 
of joint planning of work and scheduling conferences between stu- 
dents and teacher to nurture understanding between them. 

These teachers felt that setting limits and spelling out expecta- 
tions for students helped teacher-learner relationships. Hence, they 
suggested a fourth area in which clear, specific learning objectives 
were set and students were clear as to what the teacher required of 
them. Next in order of importance these high school teachers 
identified the desirability of having the teacher show a helpful at- 
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titude and encourage the students to turn to them for help. Rather 
low on the list seemed to be concern with discipline, but the notion 
expressed was that the teacher should wield her authority with 
firmness and fairness. The remainder of the suggestions fell into 
a miscellaneous grouping which ranged from development of sys- 
tematized tests through motivating and interesting the pupils, to 
taking time to listen to students problems, and being consistent. In 
this miscellany also fell suggestions about pupils being motivated, 
the teacher’s giving reasons for her decisions, the teacher’s being a 
human being, keeping class sizes to 25 pupils or less, and the de- 
sirability of having a full-time guidance person. 
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Conclusion 


It appears that there is similarity of factors considered important 
by these teachers and by the author of this paper. This similarity 
appears in the concern regarding the necessity for the teacher to 
demonstrate attitudes of support, approval and understanding of 
learners, showing respect for learners’ views, and developing an 
appreciation of individual students; it also appears in regard to 
strategies for setting goals, methods and evaluative processes which 
the teachers spell out as joint planning, conferencing with students, 
setting clear limits and expectations and exercising firm but fair 
control. Finally, the miscellany of suggestions regarding being 
consistent, having systematized tests, the desirability of the teacher’s 
acting like a human being, and the keeping of class size to 25 pupils 
or less represents, perhaps, the category that the author has labelled 
methods of organizing activities, materials and the teaching act. 
Understandably, perhaps, the teachers made no mention of the 
way in which the use of the classroom area and the positioning of 
the teacher in that area might affect teacher-pupil relationships. 
This is a new concept and would not readily emerge even from a 
group of experienced practitioners. It is interesting, however, that 
the use of or involvement of the school administrator or principal 
in setting the stage school-wide for sound teacher-pupil relation- 
ships is not suggested as a factor in the teaching-learning situation 
by the teachers themselves. Does this reflect the teachers’ percep- 
tions of the principal and other administration staff as neutral or 
noncontributing to the school or classroom atmosphere and inter- 
personal relationships? What might be done to change both the 
administrators’ and the teachers’ perceptions of the former’s im- 
portance and role in setting school and classroom atmosphere? 
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The Effect of Teachers’ Classroom 
Methods and Personality on 
Pupil Learning 
Rosert S. SOAR 


Associate Professor of Education 
University of South Carolina 


KA 
) poreeeneed a vistor to a number of primary classes who later 
visited the upper grades, would feel a difference, and with the 
difference a sense of loss. Interest, willingness, spontaneity, en- 
thusiasm—these are ingredients that permeate many lower elemen- 
tary classrooms. However, all too often there is a subtle change in 
the atmosphere of the upper grades—an atmosphere of passive re- 
sistance, if not outright hostility, a feeling not of spontaneity, open- 
ness and freedom, but rather of pent-up tensions waiting for an 
outlet. At worst, there is the feeling of a running guerilla warfare 
between teacher and class, with each covertly watching for an op- 

portunity to gain the upper hand. 

While this contrast may be overdrawn, it is not hard to find 
agreement among educators that elements of it often exist in the 
transition from the lower to the higher grades. To the question, 
“Why is this?” one answer would seem to be that it is a conse- 
quence of the educative process as it usually occurs in the class- 
room—that it is the outcome of a number of years of the usual 
teacher-pupil relationship. 

The findings of Hughes and associates (1959; pp. 289-93) sup- 
port this hypothesis. From an intensive study of teacher classroom 
behavior, they summarize: 


The most conclusive and pervasive functions performed by the teachers were 
in the category of Controlling. The teachers directed the children in what they 
should do and how they should do it; what they should answer and how they 
should answer. The extent to which children can explore ideas, reach out in 
their experience and on their own, is very limited under controls of the kind 
presently exercised. ... The excessive use of Dominative Functions were demon- 
strated by the fact that 80 per cent of all records showcd that the teachers were 
dominative in over 50 per cent of their total teaching acts . . . approximately 
three-fourths of the teachers had 40 or less per cent of their total teaching acts 
Integrative ... 


This conclusion takes on added meaning from the fact that it 
was drawn from observations of teachers selected as being out- 
standingly good within a progressive school system. 

Similar work by Flanders (1959) indicated that differences in 
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teacher classroom methods were reflected in differences in students’ 
attitudes and motivation (learning). He says (pp. 35-38): 

- » » The combined teacher profile for the classes whose attitudes (scores) 
were significantly higher in the dimensions of liking the teacher, wanting to do 
schoolwork, feeling that rewards and punishments are fair, and feeling fairly 
independent of the teacher . . . show that in classrooms in which students have 
more desirable attitudes toward their teacher and schoolwork the students also 
have a greater opportunity to express their own ideas and feelings and the 
teacher tends more often to ask questions, to work with ideas suggested by 
students, to praise or encourage student action, and to accept and clarify feeling 
tone in a non-threatening manner. In those classrooms in which attitudes are 


less desirable, the teacher spends more of his time lecturing and . . . gives more 
directions and criticisms. 


. .. It is a bit shocking to realize that the best prediction for approximately 
100 social studies classrooms in Minnesota is that the teacher uses less than 
three per cent praise and encouragement, or less than five per cent of his talking 
time reacting to and using ideas that students initiate. . . 


If these results can be regarded as typical, and presumably they 
can, then it is not surprising that pupils show little enthusiasm for 
the classroom. 

Another aspect of the problem is that learning democratic skills 
and ideals by the pupil is an important goal of education (Kearney, 
1953). But with this ideal commonly accepted, we have the paradox 
of classrooms often dominated by the teacher in highly autocratic 
fashion. This paradox appears worthy of real concern—that society 
holds the schools responsible for teaching democratic ideals and 
skills, that is, the communication of our democratic culture—but 
an agency whose responsibility it is to communicate these ideals 
is often itself autocratically organized and administered. If it is 
true that children learn by experience, it seems curious indeed that 
the vehicle through which they are presumed to learn democratic 
procedures should itself be autocratic in operation. 

The idea basic to this paper is that this picture of the classroom 
cited earlier need not be. Rather, that the atmosphere might be 
one in which all of the positive elements of the relationship between 
teacher and pupils when they first enter school might be main- 
tained, augmented and capitalized on with the passing of the 
years. 

Past research has pointed to some of the advantages that might 
come from this kind of relationship. The Lippitt and White stud- 
ies (1947) illustrated the motivational effect on groups of a demo- 
cratic leadership climate. Children’s groups led by democratic 
procedures were found to be essentially as productive as those led 
by autocratic procedures, but without the cost of tension, frustra- 
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tion, apathy or aggression that accompanied autocratic leadership. 


as 


In addition, there were other strengths to be found in the demo- ] 
cratically led group—the ability to build standards of their own 
by which they evaluated their own behavior and products (i.e., ( 


responsibility) ; the ability to reject evaluations which were not in 
line with those the group had built as its own. With adults, the 
Coch and French study (1948) illustrated the extreme motivational 
effects attendant on participative decision making. Although work- 
ers in a clothing industry increased output in a way which sounds 
like Alice in Wonderland, the results are well documented. Ideally, 
this motivation based on group involvement should be central to 
the work of teachers and pupils in the classroom. 

Although such ideas have been commonly accepted by educators, 
the ideals have suffered criticism from some teachers, parents, and 
others. The criticism has come as a consequence of failure of at- 
tainment of these ideals. In some cases, there has been failure 
of the pupils to learn the essentials which an educated person ought 
to have. There have been examples of freedom without responsi- 
bility—classrooms in which little learning of any sort appeared to be 
taking place. On the other hand, there are instances in which 
very positive results seem to have come from implementing these 
ideals in a different way. There is, for example, a report of an 
experiment in an ungraded school (Turner, 1957), in which chil- 
dren from four to six and a half built for themselves an orderly 
classroom society, and learned self-government through their own 

: experience. And there are industrial applications of the same pro- 
cedures in which there has been no freedom of decision as to “what” 
shall be done, but only as to “how” it shall be done, with very satis- 
factory results. 

4 It may be that in the instances in which ideals such as these have 

‘ not been attained, at least two factors contributed to the failure— 

the teacher did not have the personality resources necessary for per- 
missive, accepting, integrative teaching to be easy and natural, and / 
or her training in “materials and methods” did not achieve change 
in behavior so far as the teacher-pupil relationship is concerned. 

Probably the influence of the administrator or system not supportive 

of integrative teaching should be added to the list. 

Research on the influence of teacher personality, and the ef- 
fectiveness of laboratory training in human relations as factors 
determining classroom methods and emotional climate has recently 
i: been done by the author and Bowers. The results of the training 
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are reported in another article by Bowers, and will not be reviewed 
here. 

The results relating teacher personality to the nature of her 
classroom are based on 54 elementary classrooms, from which four 
attitude and personality measures were obtained from the teacher, 
observations of the classroom were made using a standardized re- 
cording procedure, and the group skills of the pupils were assessed 
by means of a situational test. The details of the study, and the 
nature of the measures were described in detail in an earlier publi- 
cation (Bowers and Soar, 1959). 

If the personality and attitude inventory results from the teach- 
ers are described in terms of the behavioral characteristics they pre- 
dict (the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory is the prin- 
cipal predictor), then the results can be summarized as follows: 
teachers whose inventory scores indicated high social skills differed 
in the way they taught from teachers who appeared less socially 
skilled. “Socially skilled” in this context means primarily a person 
who is comfortable and at ease with other people and with himself; 
who is confident, self-assured, and skillful in establishing har- 
monious working and social relationships with other people. The 
term also includes a measure of willingness to assume responsibility 
and to behave thoughtfully rather than impulsively and irrespon- 
sibly. Using the term “socially skilled” to summarize these char- 
acteristics, the most skillful teachers differed by relying less on in- 
dividual seat work—assignments in workbooks, individual reading, 
written work of various sorts—and by teaching more by activities 
which involved interaction between pupils. Perhaps it would be 
appropriate to summarize this difference as one in which there was 
more pupil-pupil interaction and less of either teach-pupil inter- 
action or solitary work on the part of the pupils. This interpre- 
tation is reinforced by the finding that the skilled teachers also 
utilized self-directing small groups of pupils more than did less 
skilled teachers. Self-direction and pupil participation in decision- 
making were more typical of classrooms of the more skilled teachers. 
An additional finding which is clearly related to these first two was 
that the social skills which pupils learned in the classroom (skill in 
cooperative planning and work) were greater in the classrooms of 
the skilled teachers than they were in the classrooms of less skilled 
teachers. A more complete report of the results can be found in 
Bowers and Soar (1961). 

The predictability of teacher-pupil classroom behavior demon- 
strated appears promising from two points of view. For the school 
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system, it offers the possibility of identifying teachers who will find 
the system’s preferred methods congenial. For the beginning 
teacher, the prediction of teaching methods which she will find 
congenial should aid her in selecting a system. Systems differ in 
the teaching methods that are sought and rewarded; teachers differ 
in the methods they find congenial; and the measures studied here 
offer the possibility of matching the two. 

The key issue, from the point of view emphasized here, is that 
the system interested in seeking teachers who will find integrative 
teaching rewarding may find these procedures more effective than 
those now in use. Tests of achievement or aptitude such as the 
Graduate Record or National Teacher Examination rarely relate 
very closely with measures of teacher performance. In contrast, the 
measures studied here predicted teacher performance as well as in- 
telligence generally predicts pupil achievement. At the current 
level of development of measures of complex human behavior, few 
predictions are made more accurately. 

These results differ from those of earlier studies, and will re- 
quire cross-validation before they are accepted without question, but 
this verification is now under way. 

The success of these procedures, if verified, will argue strongly 
for selection of teacher candidates on the basis of personality meas- 
ures. It has been clear for many years that the teacher’s personal 
resources must be important to her teaching methods, and conse- 
quently, to the learning of her pupils. Perhaps the means of meas- 
uring and predicting these are now at hand. 
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